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The End of the Middle of the Road 


The Eisenhower Administration, which has man- 
aged to become passé even before it has passed, has 
presented a budget which it is doubtful that any- 
body believes in very much, including those who 
presented it. 

This last act of the drama finds Mr. Eisenhower 
well out of the middle of the road. That never was 
a very satisfactory travelling place—it was crowded, 
wide and ambiguous as to destination. Almost 
everyone is out there in the middle of some road: 
all the candidates in both parties now jockeying 
for position in the presidential derby are to be 
found within some enlarged middle. 

Mr. Eisenhower still speaks occasionally in the 
tones of his earlier middling. When he is criticized, 
for example, he seems to think that there is some 
sign of virtue in being hit from both sides. His re- 
sponse to the rumblings against him by the Taft 
Republicans in Des Moines was to say rather com- 
placently that the man who stands in the middle 
must expect to take it from both sides. This re- 
sponse is so habitual with him that he even used 
it where it was not at all applicable, with refer- 
ence to the critics of the budget. He said they were 
schizophrenic because some of them say estimates 
of revenue are out of reason and others complain 
bitterly because we are not spending enough—but 
these two criticisms are not contradictory and can 
simultaneously and consistently be made. 

But despite these echoes of an earlier policy of 
being liberal on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays 


and conservative on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays—or whatever it was—the budget, and the 
campaign that preceded it, had little of the great 
middling effort built around the President’s supra- 
political personality. The budget is an issue on 
which the Administration has taken a clear stand. 
Among the evils that face us, it has chosen plainly 
to say that the most dangerous is inflation. Among 
the objectives to which Federal economic policy 
might be directed, it has chosen that of the bal- 
anced budget. 

It has not done so, of course, without an eye to- 
ward future elections—this “balanced budget” de- 
pends upon sources of revenue that will not be 
forthcoming since they depend upon new congres- 
sional action that will almost certainly not be 
taken. The unusual pre-announcement of the bud- 
get and the fact that it would be balanced, with 
the tantalizing suggestion that a tax reduction 
might be forthcoming, may all be, as the opposi- 
tion called it, “political.” But in politics things 
are generally political. 

One error of the Eisenhower Administration 
hitherto has been that it has not sufficiently drawn 
political lines and fought from political positions. 
The question is not whether the whole struggle is 
political, but which side is more nearly right. On 
that point, it is hard to accept the Administration's 
position. Why do they say that economic growth 
may come only from spending in the private sec- 
tor and not from expenditure in the public sector? 
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Obviously a great deal of our growth in the past 
quarter century has come through expenditure by 
the public sector. It seems hard to understand why, 
except for a prepossession against such expendi- 
ture, one could not expect from an increase there 
the greater economic growth that the Administra- 
tion’s opponents maintain would be the result. It 
might well be that the Government could act affir- 
matively to meet the obvious national needs for 
schools, urban development, housing, a more di- 
versified defense and, at the same time, keep the 
budget in balance at a higher level from the ad- 
ditional revenues produced by economic growth. 

John Kenneth Galbraith’s powerful argument in 
The Affiuent Soctety that there is a social imbal- 
ance between the affluent private sector and the 
starving public sector of our economy is much more 
convincing than the timid desire to retrench that 
we hear from the Administration. But it is good 
at least to have them far enough out of the mid- 
dle of the road to disagree with them unequivo- 
cally. W.L.M. 


CUBAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


ECRIMINATIONS FLUNG back and forth 
across the Caribbean between Cuba and the 
United States in the early weeks of the new year 
have produced some rather turbulent diplomatic 
seas. Large segments of the American populace, 
from Congress on down, have indignantly protested 
the wave of executions that followed in the wake 
of the overthrow of the dictator Batista. Mean- 
while, revolutionary leader Fidel Castro, shocked 
and hurt by this criticism, indicated that he had 
ideas of his own and suggested strongly that the 
United States mind its own business. 

A certain amount of the right kind of protest is 
both justified and necessary. We must certainly 
welcome the establishment of more judicial proce- 
dures, operative not in spectacular amphitheatres 
where thrill-seekers scream for blood, but in prop- 
er judicial settings where the rights of those who 
are almost certainly guilty are respected until they 
have been so proven. 

Much of this protest, however, has been out of 
place. It reflects the unhealthy tendency of Amer- 
icans to make hasty judgments of the actions of 
others in sharply black and white terms. Further- 
more, it is detrimental to the best interests of all 





concerned because it only obscures complexities not 
immediately apparent. 

The cause of Castro, while largely unknown to 
most Americans, was looked upon with a certain 
amount of favor because American standards gen. 
erally favor rebellion against dictators. But when 
the victory was won, some were offended by the 
revolutionists’ program to punish those held re. 
sponsible for the brutal reign of terror under which 
Cubans were tortured and killed in great numbers 
during the last seven years. Herbert Matthews of 
The New York Times, a close observer of the re- 
bellion for the last two years, has estimated that 
there is hardly a Cuban family that did not have 
a member at least arrested and at worst tortured 
and killed by the Batista regime. 

It would be difficult to imagine that Americans 
could emerge from a brutal reign of terror such 
as this with the capacity to meet the standards now 
held for the Cuban rebels. We need to be reminded 
that our forefathers rebelled against the principle 
of tyranny without having brutally suffered from 
its effects. Never having experienced real oppres- 
sion, we tend to react along ideological lines that 
virtually separate us from the almost universal ex- 
perience of mankind. We are, thereby, ill-equipped 
to comprehend and cope with the dynamic and 
often violent actions of those peoples in search of 
a sense of well-being that includes a full stomach 
as well as freedom. The naive expectation that 
there would be an immediate move to democratic 
institutions, with which the Cubans have had rela- 
tively little experience, is therefore a bit far- 
fetched. 

Furthermore, in their protest Americans have ig: 
nored the degree to which their Government lent 
support and prestige to the dictatorship of Ful- 
gencio Batista. In line with a narrow-minded pol- 
icy that supports a dictatorship as long as it says 
it is opposed to communism, U.S. supplies con- 
tinued to be sent to Cuba as late as last spring. 
Is it any wonder that Castro’s feelings toward the 
United States are tempered by the remembrance 
that planes, tanks and guns supplied by our Gov- 
ernment were used to search out and destroy his 
forces? Have we a right to expect more from him? 

Granting that there are grounds for certain mis- 
givings in the news that there will be no immediate 
elections and that Cuba will be governed by decree 
for the next eighteen months, there are still many 
signs of sane government. To cite a few: 
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(1) From past performance we have knowledge 
of Castro’s ideals. The 26th of July movement was 
known to be scrupulous in paying for all food and 
supplies taken from peasants and shopkeepers. Even 
in the worst periods, when Batista’s troops «~*~ 
torturing and killing their prisoners, the rebel tic 
ment of prisoners was humane. 


(2) American standards to the contrary, the dis- 
cipline of the rebels prevented what had been 
taken for granted—fearful mob violence, growing 
from bitterness and hatred toward the tormentors. 
There has been an admirable, if inadequate, at- 
tempt to mete out justice in some orderly fashion 
and to prevent lynch law that might bring ven- 
geance on the innocent. Present U.S. criticism is 
inconsistent with our failure to criticize the terror 
practiced by the rebel patriots on a Communist foe 
in the Hungarian uprising. 

(3) The new cabinet consists largely of men 
described as economically and politically conser- 
vative. Castro has attracted more than reckless 
young revolutionaries; from its earliest days his 
movement was supported by a surprising number 
of wealthy, older Cubans with wide experience in 
business, banking and the professions. 

The appointment of a career diplomat as Am- 
bassador to Cuba is encouraging. We hope that 
this second outbreak of anti-American feeling in 
Latin America within less than a year will not be 
a lesson lost on the American people and Gov- 
ernment. W. H. C. 


THE POPE’S PROPOSAL 


VERYONE REJOICES in the new Pope’s ob- 

vious humanity and humaneness. Whether he 
exhibits his relation to ordinary mortals by the 
robustness of his appetite, the extent of his girth 
or by his sense of humor, we are all delighted 
when a pope or other potentate reveals his hu- 
manity. We exchange stories about the Pope with 
our favorite and knowledgeable Jewish newsdealer 
and take common delight in the story of the Pope 
‘eaning over to whisper to the carriers of the tra- 
ditional papal chair, offering them 50 per cent 
more salary because they carry 50 per cent more 
weight. 

What is more important is that this Pope, ob- 
viously designed to be an “interim Pope,” has ideas 
of his own that may make his reign more than a 
meaningless interim. Among his new ideas is an 
ecumenical council, designed to heal the breach 
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between Rome and the “separated Christian com- 
munities.” The idea of such a council is good, 
but it is quite obvious that the Pope’s humanity 
has not betrayed him into any treasonable ideas 
toward the fixed Roman position that the only 
way to unity is for the erring children to return 
to the Roman fold and accept the fatherly author- 
ity of the Roman pontiff. . 
Thus the Pope declares that he will invite the 
other communions to the council, but he does not 
explain on what basis. They obviously can have 
only the status of observers. Any other status would 
violate the traditional Roman ecclesiastical dogma. 
We are glad the Pope’s announcement was greeted 
by Protestant and Greek Orthodox leaders with 
courtesy, restraint and a knowledge of the impli- 
cations of such an invitation. They welcomed it 
but were not too enthusiastic about possible results. 


The Pope probably had his eye on the Orthodox 
dissenter more than on the Protestant ones. And 
his purpose may have included not only seeking 
a new understanding with the bodies that separated 
from Rome by a schism much older than the Re- 
formation, but also perhaps an effort to stiffen their 
attitude toward communism. It is significant that 
political observers, such as the very able C. L. Sulz- 
berger of The New York Times, take this part of 
the project very seriously. The trouble with this 
aspect of the problem is that no ecumenical coun- 
cil can quickly resolve the differences between the 
Roman and non-Roman churches, not only on the 
central issue of papal authority, but on the sub- 
ordinate political issues as well. 


For it has always been one of the virtues of the 
Roman Church that it was not dragged along by 
the chariot wheels of the nations. One of the vices 
of the non-Roman churches, whether Protestant or 
Orthodox, is that they had no really independent 
political policy. But that fact, which ought not be 
denied, cannot change the opinion of many non- 
Romans that papal absolutism is a rather high 
price to pay for this political independence and 
that the resulting policy in the international realm, 
though in the present instance rigorously “anti- 
Communist,” is not necessarily Christian. This is 
so because it equates too simply an historic insti- 
tution, the Church, with the Kingdom of God and 
tends to subordinate all judgments to the zeal for 
its prosperity and prestige. 

With these reservations, we are very much in 
favor of the ecumenical council called by the Pope 
because we hope it will lead to a wholesome con- 
versation between the churches. R.N. 





The Church, Race and the Arts of Government 
COLBERT S. CARTWRIGHT 


HORTLY AFTER he was defeated in his bid 
for re-election to Congress because of his mod- 


erate stand on integration, Brooks Hays of Arkan- 
sas spoke to some 700 well-wishers concerning the 
role of religion in the nation’s racial crisis. He in- 
sisted that religion may be a means “by which man 
can bind up the nation’s wounds with compassion 
and imagination in the arts of government.” This 
is possibly the most profound statement concern- 
ing the relationship of religion to our nation’s 
racial crisis that has yet been spoken. 

The profundity of Brooks Hays’ statement lies 
in the way in which he relates the Christian con- 
cern for human rights to the realm of politics. Al- 
though a Baptist who naturally emphasizes the 
importance of the conversion experience, Mr. Hays 
is also a statesman who sees that the solution to 
the nation’s racial problem must come by means 
of the “arts of government’’—politics. This is a les- 
son that the churches of America have not as yet 
learned. 

Generally the approach of the churches to the 
racial problem has been to call upon individuals 
to love their brothers of another color or at least 
to bury their ill-feelings to the extent of obeying 
court orders. There has been very little effort made 
to “bind up the nation’s wounds with compassion 
and imagination in the arts of government.” The 
churches of America have failed to dedicate their 
energies to the development of a constructive na- 
tional policy for solving the desegregation riddle. 
Yet ultimately it is in the realm of politics, as Mr. 
Hays indicates, that Christianity has its most im- 
portant contribution to make. 

Of course one has no desire to minimize the im- 
portance of the many prophetic pronouncements 
that have called racial segregation a sin. They 
have all been to the good and must continually 
be made. It is imperative that white southerners 
come to see that the segregation of the races in the 
public schools is morally wrong. Apart from this 
recognition there is no hope for breaking the bar- 
riers down. 

At the time of the 1954 Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision, Reinhold Niebuhr, in considering 
its ultimate significance, observed: ‘When local 
recalcitrance becomes armed with the sense of the 


Mr. Cartwright, a minister In Little Rock, is on the board of the 
Southern Regional Council and is a past president of the Arkansas 
Council on Human Relations. His articles on desegregation have ap- 
peared In The Reporter, The Progressive and several other journals. 
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moral rightness of its cause, the case is lost.” Many 
white southerners have found it possible to bolster 
their deep-seated and even fierce opposition to 
school desegregation with a sense of moral recti- 
tude. Unless these persons have a conversion in 
relation to these attitudes, the case may yet be lost. 

At the same time it must be clearly understood 
that the case will not be won simply by sermons, 
counseling, Bible study, prayer, pronouncements, 
pamphlets and buzz groups. The case can only be 
won through the development of a national policy 
that realistically develops procedures for imple. 
menting the historic edict banning compulsory 
public school racial segregation. 


Needed: A National Policy 


The churches, when they have sought to deal 
effectively with other social problems, have recog. 
nized the necessity to develop and foster an en- 
lightened national policy. Seeking to meet ade. 
quately the challenge of the alcohol problem, 
they not only attempted to convert the drunk. 
ard, but to establish governmental controls. Con- 
cerned over the problem of war, the churches not 
only taught individuals to be peaceful, but worked 
for the establishment of the United Nations. When 
religious leaders awakened to the needs of the la- 
boring man they came to see that the churches 
must work not only to transform the factory own- 
er, but also to help formulate sound national pol- 
icy regulating labor relations. 

Yet now, faced with the problem of bringing 
about justice among the races in the nation’s pub- 
lic schools, the churches have been peculiarly ir- 
responsible in doing little more than seeking to 
convert individual sinners. What does a nation do 
when the “sinners” do not repent, but instead 
grow more recalcitrant? This is the problem facing 
America. This is the ultimate question lurking be- 
hind each angry headline emanating from the 
South today. 

It is true that a few church leaders have sought 
from time to time to deal with the problem of what 
the nation’s policy should be, but it is apparent 
that their actions have not been enlightened by 
the serious deliberative discussion of the churches 
as a whole. 

For example, last fall when Little Rock was en- 
veloped with uncertainty as to what crises the new 
school term would bring, the nation’s religious 
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leaders felt compelled to speak out. They knew 
they were expected to say something, but they had 
no consistent idea of what should be said or done. 
Leaders of the major faiths, after consulting with 
one another, came up with the proposal to pay for 
advertisements in Little Rock’s papers, humbly 
urging Little Rock’s Christian citizens to exhibit 
acts of human goodness in the crucial days ahead. 
When the idea was broached to local church lead- 
ers in Little Rock, the proposal seemed coldly ir- 
relevant. Was this what American Christianity had 
to say about solving the South’s racial crisis? 

At that time it was suggested to some of these 
Jeaders that a national policy was sadly lacking in 
coming to grips realistically with the school crisis. 
Could the churches help to develop in the minds 
of Americans some kind of policy? 

Several church leaders tried their hand at this. 
In August, the National Council of Churches wired 
President Eisenhower to exert “moral and spiritual 
leadership” in the Little Rock school integration 
conflict. It urged the President to authorize the 
Attorney General to participate in arguments be- 
fore the Supreme Court to get the stay of integra- 
tion at Little Rock’s Central High School “vacated 
promptly.” The telegram, although tending toward 
vague moralisms, made at least one concrete sug- 
gestion. Yet it may be seriously questioned if this 
was what the churches needed to be telling the 
President. The lawyers for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People have 
needed very little help from anyone in winning 
their cases before the high tribunal. Considered 
thought upon the part of church leaders might 
have resulted in the suggestion of some other role 
for the President to play. 

A more publicized pronouncement was that 
issued jointly by Dr. Eugene Carson Blake and Dr. 
Theophilus M. Taylor of the United Presbyterian 
Church last September. It was directed to the Su- 
preme Court and any and all other persons who 
had anything to do with the Little Rock situation. 
In their struggle to do something more than plead 
for everyone to be good, these eminent churchmen 
saw the Little Rock crisis as presenting in practi- 
cal terms ‘‘a choice between two evils.” They in- 
dicated that “enforcing the law of the land as set 
forth in the Supreme Court desegregation decision, 
and enforcing it with troops and tanks if necessary, 
is a lesser evil, however undesirable, than the al- 
ternative” of “mob rule.” These spiritual descen- 
dants of John Calvin exhibited an awareness that 
the Church unquestionably has a responsibility to 
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help develop public policies in the midst of am- 
biguous moral choices. 

Yet their wisdom was justifiably subject to chal- 
lenge. Philip Howerton, the lay moderator of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, replied that the use 
of force ‘can accomplish nothing but chaos.” Al- 
though Mr. Howerton’s counter-proposal to follow 
the avenue of “much patience and prayer” was 
hardly a satisfactory alternative, it is conceivable 
that the choice of “lesser evils” was broader than 
the northern Presbyterians visualized. Wherever 
wisdom may lie in this particular matter, no one 
exhibited a particularly compassionate and ima- 
ginative approach to developing a policy on school 
desegregation. These men were stumbling in the 
dark having very little, if any, considered judg- 
ment to rely upon. 


Questions for Consideration 


It is apparent that religious leaders have only 
the vaguest notion as to what lines a responsible 
policy should take in the face of a massive resist- 
ance movement by southern public officials backed 
by overwhelming popular support. What should 
the President of the United States do in the face 
of southern resistance? Is it enough for him to 
order the Attorney General to say “me too” in 
response to the petitions of the NAACP in Fed- 
eral Court? Is it enough that the President should 
give moralistic pronouncements on the rightness 
of integration? Should he, as Mrs. Roosevelt has 
suggested, go to Little Rock and lead the Negro 
pupils by the hand into Central High School? 
Should he call a nationwide conference on desegre- 
gation? Surely there are other more creative ap- 
proaches that the President could make to the prob- 
lem if Christian leadership directed his attention 
to them. 

At present the Congress is struggling to develop 
a public policy. It has already established a Civil 
Rights Commission to study, investigate and to 
report back legislative recommendations. What 
should these recommendations contain? It is ap- 
parent that new civil rights legislation will be 
considered in the current session of Congress. 
Should the Congress empower the Justice Depart- 
ment, as has been proposed, to intervene legally 
to help a school district or locality in difficulty 
over the segregation problem? Should the Attorney 
General be authorized to institute suits to enjoin 
state discrimination in schools? Should federally 
operated schools be established in communities 
which have closed down their locally operated 








schools rather than desegregate? What other pro- 
posals might be suggested that have not yet oc- 
curred to members of Congress? Obviously some 
approaches are to be preferred to others. What is 
the considered wisdom of the churches in regard 
to these questions? 

That even the Federal courts are struggling to 
develop a more adequate means of implementing 
the original Supreme Court decision is written 
upon the perplexed brow of each district judge 
who sits on a school desegregation case. Yet a judge 
is limited as to what he can do by the way the 
case is developed before him. There are those in 
Little Rock who have substantial reason to believe 
that if more creative proposals for handling the 
school crisis had been presented to the court, the 
proposals would have been looked upon with favor 
and might well have brought the tragic impasse 
to an end. What are these possible approaches? It 
is time that the churches began to find them. 


A Place to Begin 


The failure of the churches to deal responsibly 
with the school desegregation crisis is symbolized 
by the fact that the National Council of Churches 
has not called delegated leaders of its constituent 
bodies together solely for the purpose of consider- 
ing what America’s public policy should be. Last 
October the National Council of Churches con- 
ducted its fifth officially-delegated World Order 
Conference. It is true that the conference found 
it must in some fashion deal with human rights 
as they relate to world order. But the best it could 
say was that “the churches should call upon the 
Federal Government, both the President and the 
Congress, to give strong leadership in favor of pol- 
icies of desegregation.” 

It is significant that in matters of foreign policy 
the conference did not simply shift responsibility 
to the President and the Congress by urging them 
to exert “strong leadership” for peace. It dealt 
concretely with “‘next steps” that the United States 
might well take in a world that cannot be expected 
quickly to repent of its collective sin. Such thorny 
issues as disarmament, economic and social aid to 
foreign countries and the recognition of the Peo- 
ples’ Republic of China were responsibly discussed. 
In contrast the NCC has not yet called its first com- 
parable conference to deal with the specifics of na- 
tional policy in the area of school desegregation. 

It might be too much to expect that the first 
conference on school desegregation would produce 
marked progress toward Christian consensus. How- 
ever a conference of this nature would at least 
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begin to stimulate Christian theologians and oth. 
ers to think about what this policy should be. This 
would be more than is now taking place. 

Even the foremost exponent of “realism” in ap. 
proaching social problems, Reinhold Niebuhr, has 
exhibited a very limited interest in exploring the 
political aspects of the racial crisis with Christian 
compassion and imagination. In his public writings 
he has called upon Christians to be “humble” and 
“prudent.” He has directed a proposal to Billy Gra. 
ham that he call men to repentance for racial in. 
justice. But neither Niebuhr nor those upon whom 
his mantle is falling have indicated they are giving 
much consideration to what steps a nation must 
take when a substantial portion of its people is 
openly defiant of its laws. 

Following the overwhelming third-term victory 
of Gov. Orval E. Faubus, Pulitzer prize-winning 
editor Harry Ashmore commented in the Arkansas 
Gazette that “its consequences... are yet to be 
reckoned, but certainly a period of struggle and 
turmoil lies ahead as the South stands as a power. 
ful minority committed to massive resistance to 
Federal policies generally approved in the remaind- 
er of the nation.” This is the dilemma facing the 
nation. 

The solution must be sought not only in the 
souls of men, but also in the realm of enlightened 
public policy. At present our nation faces the ques- 
tion of how to resolve the dilemma unaided by a 
responsible word from the Church. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A ‘Harsh Dilemma’ Mitigated 


TO THE EDITORS: Waldo Beach in his “A 
Harsh Dilemma for the Churches” (Dec. 22 issue) 
is right when he says that the establishment of 
various schools by religious denominations and the 
meeting of “tutoring groups” in the buildings of 
such denominations has a real justification in the 
‘... paramount consideration . . . that some school- 
ing is better than none” in the crisis situations of 
Norfolk and Little Rock. He should also have 
pointed out, however, that the churches’ dilemma 
would be much less harsh had they opened their 
schools to the members of both races and restricted 
the use of their buildings to tutorial groups open 
to both races. Thus the schooling which is of para- 
mount concern would have been available to those 
of the dominant group who, favoring integration 
or not, regard education for themselves as more 
important than maintaining the pseudo-superiori- 
ty of racial status. 


WILLIAM L. KOLB 
New Orleans, La. 


(Continued on page 16.) 








DRAMA 


A TOUCH OF THE POET 


In A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O’Neili’s last 
complete play, he is concerned with how the 
dreams of men become flesh and interact with the 
fabric of history. 

The play is set near Boston in the early nine- 
teenth century. It concentrates on two dreamers: 
the father, who rose from an Irish peasant’s hut 
to become master of a castle and who now tries 
to live in this old dream while he tends a dowdy 
tavern; and his daughter, who derides his pretenses 
and has her own dreams of success in the new so- 
ciety. 

The drama is the first in O’Neill’s projected cycle 
of eleven telling the history of an American family. 
Though some critics have praised this play, others 
have said that it would be kinder not to produce 
it, that it comes to the theatre like a kiss of 
death or have dismissed it as barroom brawl. It 
is vital in the production directed by Harold Clur- 
man at the Helen Hayes Theatre. 


The action takes place in the dining room of 
the tavern. Eric Portman turns in a strong per- 
formance as the father, Melody, who scorns the 
Irish “rabble” in the bar and tries to relive his glor- 
ious days as an army officer, lover and master of 
a castle. The mother, as rendered by Helen Hayes, 
is a somewhat whimsical, tattered woman instilled 
with one shining strength: her love for Melody, 
despite his pretense and the loss of his fortune. 

As the daughter, Kim Stanley does a very ef- 
fective job of combining the young woman’s ro- 
mantic qualities with ambition and an earthy but 
unobtrusive sexiness. She is in love with a young 
Yankee, who is never seen. He comes to us, through 
family talk, as an ideal: a young man of a wealthy 
family who has been trying to write poetry but is 
clearly bound for a fine business career. While the 
father stands before the mirror and recites Byron’s 
verses, the daughter cleaves to her budding busi- 
nessman, whose dreaming poetry is said to imitate 
Byron’s. 

The drama proceeds through the inevitable con- 
flict with the young Yankee’s family. This shatters 
the father’s dream and thus breaks him as a man. 
The daughter has her father’s pride and strength, 
and she gets her young Yankee. The play concludes 


as her dream, fixed in the future, is about to be- 
come life. 


As a whole the drama is nicely constructed, the 
work of a great artist who is intensely concerned 
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with the human condition and concerned in large 
terms. It has some very searching moments. Yet 
one feels that it might have been more searching, 
considering O’Neill’s stature, and it is regrettable 
that the playwright didn’t live to explore further 
what is ably begun here. 

The view of human experience in this drama 
is less tortured, more hopeful than one expects 
from O'Neill, and it seems useless to try to mini- 
mize or explain the contrast between this and oth- 
er of his later plays. It might be that if O'Neill 
had lived to complete the cycle, it would have 
ended on a severely pessimistic note. Or it might 
be that in this last great effort he was groping be- 
yond the pessimism of previous work toward some 
basis for a new affirmation. 

But whatever might have been the case, we must 
deal with what is given in this play. If it differs 
from the hopelessness of later works, it also differs 
from an earlier work, The Great God Brown, 
wherein O’Neill strives to affirm an almost myth- 
ical belief in life (“...always spring again, spring 
bearing the chalice of life again...”) even though 
the characters are destroyed by the conflict between 
dream and reality. In A Touch of the Poet, how- 
ever, O'Neill has connected personal life with its 
dreams to a social, historical rhythm in a way that 
allows the dream itself to be a creative as well as 
a destructive force. 


Essentially, the individual is seen as a creature 
who is driven by his dream, which is both personal 
and a derivative of the ideals of his society. When 
the dream is rooted in a dying past, the individual 
is shattered. But when it harmonizes with history’s 
movement into the future, the person can realize 
his dream and this in turn may help to shape his- 
tory. Persons of the past and future are related in 
their attachmeut to dreams, however different these 
dreams or ideals may be. And within this context, 
women are related to men by their love: devoted 
and completely sacrificial on the part of the mother 
in this play, devoted but also derived from ambi- 
tion on the part of the daughter. 


There is undeniable truth in this view of human 
experience. But it is a limited view nonetheless, 
for the individual is given no alternative beyond 
the personal dream that is derived from society. 
If the dream doesn’t harmonize with the forward 
movement of history, the individual is propelled 
to destruction, or if the movement is toward a de- 
humanizing or tyrannical way of life, he presum- 
ably has no creative alternative. In short, there is 
not the opportunity to be regenerated, or to con- 
test society with a finer way of life, an opportunity 
that resides in devotion to a way of life that is 
lived in history but derives its power from beyond 
history. 


STANLEY J. ROWLAND, JR. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Scott Replies 


TO THE EDITORS: In his spirited, though some- 
what captious, reply to my article (“The Meaning 
of the Incarnation for Modern Literature,” Dec. 
8), Mr. Harland Lewis (Correspondence, Jan. 19) 
provides me with confirmatory evidence of the cas- 
ualty that the doctrine of the Incarnation has be- 
come in much recent theological discussion, and 
for this I am grateful. But what is perhaps even 
more significant about his statement is the rather 
deep misunderstanding of the apologetic enterprise 
that it implies. 

What I had originally been attempting was to 
speak as helpfully as I could of the profound mis- 
trust with which the modern literary imagination 
has often faced the indigence and fragmentariness 
of historical existence. And then I wanted also to 
suggest a line of witness for the Christian inter- 
preter who would speak relevantly to the kind of 
religious mood in modern literature that I was set- 
ting forth. But, of course, the very nature of the 
kind of conversation that I was envisaging for the 
Christian theologian and the modern writer is such 
as to prevent the theologian from doing justice to 
his entire story. This is precisely the thing that 
makes apologetics so risky—and perhaps, ultimate- 
ly, so insufficient; for, when we undertake it, our 
rendering of Christian truth is inevitably governed 
by strategic considerations, and our focus is upon 
the particular imbalances and distortions that most 
seriously hinder progress toward the central in- 
sights of the Christian faith. 

There is a sense in which the apologist is always 
at the mercy of whomever he happens currently 
to be in dialogue with, since what he says will be 
said in reply to the particular questions that the 
other dialogist wants to raise. And this is why 
those of us who do apologetics can never be de- 
pended upon to be the sole guarantors of a vital 
theological climate, since ours is an effort that very 
much needs supplementation by a quite different 
kind of theological work. But, conversely, the sys- 
tematician may often require the kind of correc- 
tion that can only come from a vital apologetic 





theology. A case in point on the contemporary 
scene is provided by the effort to reclaim the doc. 
trine of the Incarnation which is likely to be a 
result of a serious transaction with much of the 
great literature of our time. 

I do not, of course, require Mr. Lewis’s lessons 
in theology of the Atonement: anyone who has 
contemplated (as I trusted him to assume that | 
had) the logic of biblical religion will surely have 
a lively awareness of the fact that it is “God’s savin 
act in Christ that provides for the redeemed the 
stance and the perspective to understand the In. 
carnation.” But a part of what I hoped to com- 
municate was that the Incarnation, as my colleague 
Joseph Sittler remarked some years ago, “has com- 
monly received only that light which can be re. 
flected backward upon it from Calvary. While, to 
be sure, these events cannot be separated without 
the impoverishment of the majesty of the history 
of redemption, it is nevertheless proper to suggest 
that our theological tendency to declare them only 
in their concerted meaning at the point of fusion 
tends to disqualify us to listen to the ontological. 
revelational overtones of the Incarnation.” 

And I should add that this is a disqualification 
that may itself in turn prevent us from being able 
effectively to restore to the modern writer that 
“confidence in the stoutness and reliability and 
essential healthiness of the things of earth” that 
he finds it difficult to regain. 

I wonder whose tack is best calculated to win 
“a stare... or even a snicker.” 


NATHAN A. Scott, JR. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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